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HE  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  brought  out 
a wealtli  of  information  concern- 
ing this  leader  of  men,  the  most 
illustrious  native-born  American.  Every 
little  detail  concerning  his  life  and  character 
is  eagerly  sought  from  those  who  actually  met 
him  in  the  flesh. 

It  is  strange  how 
often  in  desultory 
conversation  scraps 
of  information  are 
obtained  that  one  al- 
most invariably  fails 
to  secure  in  a formal 
interview,  or  even 
when  one  deliberately 
sits  down  to  collect 
reminiscences!  The 
other  day  I took  a 
stroll  with  an  old 
friend  who  lived  dur- 
ing those  stirring 
times.  He  told  me  of 
a curious  phenome- 
non that  occurred  on 
the  Illinois  prairies  at 
the  time  when  the 
great  Civil  War  was 
impending.  He  had 
started  on  a fourteen- 
mile  walk  one  pleas- 
ant night.  There 
was  a “wet  moon” 
promising  a change 
of  weather  — as  the  Indians  say,  there  was 
no  horn  on  which  to  hang  a powder-horn. 
In  that  year,  1860,  the  whole  nation  was 
trembling  with  suspense  following  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln. 

As  my  friend  and  his  companion  walked 
along,  a bright,  clear  star  suddenly  shot  out 
from  the  east  and  crossed  the  crescent 
moon,  going  through  it,  apparently,  and 
coming  out  in  the  western  sky.  My  friend  had 


never  been  of  a superstitious  turn  of  mind, 
but  the  thought  came  to  him  then  that  this 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  might 
portend  the  severing  of  the  Union.  For  the 
moment  he  felt  depressed  at  the  possible  dis- 
memberment of  the  Republic.  Suddenly,  as 
they  still  watched  the  sky,  the  star  turned  and 
went  back  through 
the  moon  again,  from 
west  to  east,  and  as 
they  talked  of  this  re- 
markable experience 
it  impressed  them  as 
presaging  that,  though 
the  nation  might  pass 
through  great  trials, 
the  Union  would  be 
preserved. 

The  incident  was 
duly  recorded  and  a 
letter  describing  it 
sent  to  Lincoln;  his 
reply  was  an  expres- 
sion of  lofty  courage 
and  high  hope  in  the 
ultimate  result  of  the 
struggle,  despite  the 
severe  criticisms  of 
the  time. 

^ jJc  ;{c 

Lincoln  was  a man 
of  moderation.  He 
was  neither  an  auto- 
crat nor  a tyrant. 
He  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time, 

especially  approved  of  God  for  the  work  he 

gave  him  to  do.  History  abundantly  proved 

his  superiority  as  a leader  and  establishes 
his  constant  reliance  upon  a higher  power 
for  guidance  and  support.  The  tendency 
of  this  age  is  to  exaggeration,  but  of 

Lincoln  certainly  none  have  spoken  more 
highly  than  those  who  knew  him  best.— 
William  McKinley. 
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ON  GUARD  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

By  GEN.  H.  S.  HUIDEKOPER 

MY  acquaintance  with  President  Lincoln 
commenced  one  September  day  in 
1862,  when  I had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
Soldiers’  Home  to  visit  Companies  D and  K 
of  the  150th  P.  V.,  which  I had  sent  a day  or 
two  before  to  that  point  for  duty. 

On  reaching  Washington  from  Harrisburg 
on  September  6th,  1862,  our  regiment  had 
been  ordered  to  join  McClellan’s  army,  then 
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on  its  way  to  Antietam;  but  after  marching 
some  miles  northward  it  had  been  recalled 
and  ordered  to  relieve  some  seasoned  troops 
doing  guard-duty  at  half  a dozen  places 
in  Washington.  As  the  Soldiers’  Home  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  President,  I 
had  selected  two  of  the  largest  companies  of 
the  regiment  for  the  honorable  duty  of  acting 
as  his  personal  bodyguard,  and  by  chance, 
one  of  those,  Company  K,  was  the  one  I had 
personally  recruited,  and,  for  the  few  days 
before  I was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel, 
had  been  captain  of. 

I had  just  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, a beardless  boy,  medium  in  height  and 
of  slight  weight,  while  my  successor  as  cap- 


tain, known  as  “Major”  Derickson  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  in  Crawford  County 
politics  and  in  church  circles,  was  taller  than 
I by  some  inches,  was  large  about  the  girth, 
probably  weighing  just  double  what  I did, 
and  had  most  pleasing  manners. 

When  I made  my  first  visit  to  these  two 
companies  stationed  at  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
I found  that  Captain  Derickson  was  already 
on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  break- 
fasted with  him  two  mornings,  and  had  ridden 
to  the  White  House  one  morning  seated  be- 
side the  President.  Thus  he  felt  free  to  take 
me  immediately  to  the  President  for  presenta- 
tion, more  particularly  as  we  saw  him  seated 
on  his  porch  not  far  from  the  camp.  In 
fact,  the  captain  was  then  rapidly  reaching 
that  degree  of  intimacy  on  his  part  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  which  some  months  later,  the 
latter,  while  talking  with  me,  had  reference  to, 
when  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  said, 
“The  captain  and  I are  getting  quite  thick.” 

As  we  approached,  the  President,  in  the 
most  gracious  way,  came  to  the  steps  to 
welcome  us,  exclaiming,  after  my  name  had 
been  given:  “Well,  when  I saw  how  big  the 
captain  was,  I made  up  my  mind  that  the 
colonel  must  weigh  over  three  hundred 
pounds.”  Then  putting  his  large  hand  on 
my  shoulder  in  an  affectionate  way,  he  con- 
tinued: “The  captain  has  told  me  of  your 
family  and  of  its  Dutch  origin,  but  was  not 
able  to  answer  a question  which  I asked  of 
him,  and  maybe  you  can  enlighten  me.” 
Bashfully,  I answered  in  some  cautious  way, 
and  then  the  President  asked  wherein  the 
difference  lay  between  an  .1  ms1er-da.m  Dutch- 
man and  any  other  damn  Dutchman. 

Company  K remained  at  the  Soldiers’  Home 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  at  the  White  House, 
immediately  in  its  rear,  for  almost  three 
years,  every  man  in  it  becoming  known  by 
name  to  little  Tad,  whom  the  company  pre- 
sented with  a colonel’s  uniform  with  “ 150th 
P.  V.”  on  the  hat;  and  in  this  garb  I en- 
countered him  one  day,  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  in  Colonel  Hardee’s  office  in  the  War 
Department,  to  have  him  crack  his  whip,  and 
say  to  me,  “No,  sir,  I am  colonel  of  the 
150th.”  The  character  and  deportment  of 
the  men  of  Company  K were  such  that  they 
were  liked  and  humored  in  every  possible 
way,  not  only  by  the  President,  but  by  his 
whole  household. 

In  mid-winter  the  150th  joined  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  I 
passed  through  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln 
always  received  me  in  the  kindliest  manner, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  with  marked  considera- 
tion. This  was  after  I had  been  wounded 
and  when  I was  seeking  light  duty  until  such 
time  as  I should  have  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  to  my  regiment  in  Virginia.  I had 
mentioned  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  of  my  having  a note  from  General 
Doubleday  to  the  War  Department,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  quickly  said,  “I  will  fix  that  for 
you,”  and  in  a moment  handed  me  a note  to 
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the  War  Department  asking  it  to  “please 
grant  such  request  as  Colonel  Huidekoper 
may  make.” 

In  August,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  me 
to  consult  about  recruiting  for  our  army  from 
among  the  prisoners ' of  war  held  at  Rock 
Island.  I spent  the  evening  of  the  31st 
with  him  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  next 
morning  an  hour  with  him  in  the  War  De- 
partment Building,  with  the  result  that  he 
issued,  on  September  1st,  an  order  authoriz- 
ing me  to  recruit  from  the  prison  pen  such 
confederates  as  were  willing  to  enlist  in  our 
army.  We  got  there  2,400  well-trained 
soldiers,  who  were  immediately  available 


for  service,  and  who  were  sent,  as  was  under- 
stood between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  upon 
my  urgent  recommendation,  to  the  frontier, 
to  relieve  a considerable  force  then  confront- 
ing the  hostile  Indians.  It  was  about  this 
matter  that  Secretary  Stanton  had  his  first 
great  difference  with  the  President,  but  the 
result  showed  that  the  big,  kindly  heart  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  which  seemed  to  always  work 
in  harmony  with  his  great  brain,  was  as  usual, 
ready  to  do  just  the  right  thing. 

The  last  time  I saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on 
April  7th,  1865,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  he,  ahead  of  the  clerks,  was  seated  at  a 
desk  in  a log  hut  at  City  Point,  which  is  now 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  labeled 
“Grant’s  Headquarters  at  City  Point.” 
As  I was  passing,  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence, Mr.  Lincoln  called  me,  and  after  a 
word  or  two  as  to  my  own  health,  said,  his 
dear  face  beaming  with  joy,  “Let  me  give 
you  our  latest  news,”  and  picking  up  a paper 
from  the  table,  read  to  me  a dispatch  just 
received  from  General  Grant,  . which  had 
little  in  it  except  the  repetition  of  a message 
from  General  Sheridan,  in  which  Sheridan 
had  advised  General  Grant  of  the  capture, 
the  day  before,  of  7,000  men  and  five  generals, 
including  Ewell  and  Custis  Lee,  and  words 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  thing  be  pushed,  he 
thought  Lee  would  surrender,  to  which  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  characteristic  style,  laconically 
replied,  “Let  the  thing  be  pushed.” 

After  reading  me  the  telegram,  Mr.  Lincoln 
added:  “The  end  has  almost  come,”  and 
seven  days  later  it  was  so,  for  his  pure  soul 
had  gone  to  Heaven,  and  the  great  man’s 
cares  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  beloved 
country  were  left  behind  him,  a rich  legacy  to 
a broken-hearted  people. 

* =t=  * 

Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  grandest  men 
this  country  or  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
pure  in  life  and  motive,  inflexible  in  his  pur- 
pose to  do  right  as  he  understood  it,  of  un- 
daunted courage  in  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ples he  believed  to  be  true,  large-hearted  and 
tender  in  his  sympathies  with  human  suffer- 
ing— 

Bold  as  a lion  and  gentle  as  a child — 

He  lived  to  bless  the  world. 

tie  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 

He  gained  no  title  and  he  lost  no  friend. 

— John  B.  Gough. 
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LINCOLN’S  RICHMOND  VISIT 

By  BENJAMIN  F.  MONTGOMERY 

WFIEN  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  the  White 
House  I was  a genuine  “Johnny  Reb., 
]r.,”  a child  of  sorrow,  forever  hungry  and 
acquainted  with  grief.  Notwithstanding  my 
circumscribed  environment  and  the  rebellious 
attitude  of  my  ambitious  appetite,  my  daily 
life  was  a series  of  “moving  pictures”  such 
as  few  boys  have  witnessed,  for  I stood  close 
to  the  crimson  edge  of  battle  which  fringed 
with  fire  the  rear  guard  of  Lee’s  crumbling 
veterans.  It  was  then  that  I got  my  first  and 
last  sight  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  came  like 
a flash,  out  of  the  tumult  and  tempest  of  a 
riotous  and  smoldering  city,  and  faded  like  a 
vision,  in  a confused  perspective  of  shouting 
people  and  ruined  houses. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  1865, 
the  day  after  the  entry  of  the  Federal  troops 
of  Grant’s  army  into  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Mr.  Lincoln  left  Admiral  Porter’s  flagship, 
the  Malvern,  at  the  landing  in  Rocketts — 
a suburb  of  the  city — and,  in  a calm  and 
common-place  manner,  set  out  to  walk  alone 
up  town.  When  the  Admiral  was  told  of  this 
unusual  and  unmilitary  entry  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  into  a captured  capital, 
filled  with  so  many  enemies  and  beset  with 
dangers  on  every  side,  he  was  probably 
alarmed.  He  at  once  ordered  a guard  of 
marines  to  escort  the  president,  but  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  a good  start  and  a long  stride  he 
put  many  “laps”  between  himself  and  his 
body-guard.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  alone 
two  miles.  When  I saw  him  his  escort  looked 
as  though  they  had  just  overtaken  him  on  a 
“double  time”  movement,  and  he  was  then 
some  miles  from  his  landing  place.  He  had 
walked  with  perfect  confidence,  unconscious 
of  all  danger,  freely  inquiring  of  passers-by 
the  way  to  the  house  of  “Mr.  Davis.” 

One  of  a crowd  of  scantily-clad,  hungry, 
but  alert  and  wildly  excited  boys,  I stood  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifteenth  Streets  in 
Richmond,  and  amid  a struggling,  swaying 
mass  of  people  saw  the  hollow  square  of  sailors 
carrying  carbines.  In  the  centre  of  this 
square,  I saw  the  tall  form  of  a man,  clad  in  a 
black  frock-coat,  wearing  on  his  head  what 
seemed  to  me  the  queerest  looking  and  the 
biggest  silk  hat  I had  ever  seen.  He  towered 
far  above  the  people  crowding  about  him. 
This  picture  of  the  tall  man,  dad  in  black 


and  wearing  his  peculiar  hat,  and  on  his  face 
the  sad,  yet  kindly  expression,  as  he  watched 
the  frenzied  people  in  their  efforts  to  get  near 
him — some  with  joy,  some — possibly — with 
hate,  .in  their  hearts — is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I remember  it  as  a soothing,  peace- 
ful influence — a good  spirit  moving  over  an 
angry  scene  of  strife. 

In  the  sober  thought  of  maturer  years  I 
recall  this  strange  picture  of  a victorious 
leader  of  a great  nation,  in  time  of  war, 
entering  the  chief  city  of  the  conquered,  prac- 
tically unattended,  in  as  simple  and  unob- 
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trusive  a manner  as  the  humblest  citizen  who 
eagerly  waited  to  see  him. 

How  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  other 
great  ones  of  earth,  in  all  their  pride,  pag- 
eantry and  “pomp  of  power,”  who  have 
marched  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  their  ex- 
ulting hosts,  into  the  captured  cities  of  their 
defeated  enemies;  how,  devoid  of  all  offence 
or  display  of  power  before  a fallen  people,  it 
gilds  the  character  with  greater  glory.  There 
was  no  need  of  beating  drums,  flaring  trum- 
pets and  serried  ranks  to  keep  the  stately 
poise  of  this  great  soul  at  its  high  level,  and 
Lincoln,  the  plain  man,  who  truly  loved  the 
“common  people,”  without  fear  or  exaltation, 
sought  the  homes  and  hearts  of  his  estranged 
countrymen.  With  the  power  of  a great 
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republic  at  bis  command  and  a million  armed 
men  to  do  bis  bidding,  he  preferred  to  enter 
the  gates  of  a conquered  city  as  a fejlow 
countryman — one  with  them  in  their  sorrow 
and  defeat,  “with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  jor  all 

^ 

WITH  LINCOLN  EVERY  NIGHT 

By  MAHLON  T.  DOLMAN 

TO  have  served  as  entertainer  every  night 
for  three  years  to  a man  who  eight  years 
later  was  elected  President  of  the  United 


FORT  SUMTER  AFTER  THE  BOMBARDMENT 
IN  1861 


States,  a president  who  attained  prominence, 
perhaps,  second  to  but  one  other — this  was 
the  experience  of  Major  John  L.  Bittinger,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  who  met  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  was  just  coming  into  his 
fame. 

In  April,  1852,  Major  Bittinger,  who  was 
then  a boy  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  be- 
gan his  life  as  a newspaper  man,  on  a little 
journal  published  in  what  then  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Freeport,  Illinois. 

News  of  how  a young  journalist  bad  dum- 
founded  several  of  the  big  politicians  of  the 
day  at  last  reached  Lincoln,  and  in  June, 
1852,  he  visited  the  newspaper  office  in  Free- 
port, and  met  Major  Bittinger.  A warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two,  man 
and  boy. 


“Mrs.  Lincoln  played  a good  joke  on  her 
husband  when  he  was  practicing  law  and 
journeyed  about  from  court  to  court  on  horse- 
back,”. says  Major  Bittinger.  “Those  trips 
often  took  several  weeks  at  a time. 

“On  one  of  these  trips  Lincoln  was  gone 
for  about  four  weeks.  He  returned  late  one 
night.  Stopping  his  horse,  he  dismounted  at 
the  usual  place.  He  turned  to  go  into  the 
house  and  then  stopped.  Although  he  was 
a man  of  temperance  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  imbibing  on  the  sly  some  time  that 
day,  for  before  him  stood  a building  he  had 
never  seen  before.  He  thought  it  over  for 
a minute  and  then  went  across  the  street  and 
knocked  at  a friend’s  door.  They  were  in 
bed,  and  some  one  sang  out: 

“‘Who  is  it?’ 

“‘Abe  Lincoln,’  was  the  reply.  ‘I’ve  been 
looking  for  my  house.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
it  is?  Guess  I must  have  been  lost.  I 
thought  it  was  just  across  the  way.  When  I 
went  away  the  building  was  one  story  high, 
and  now  it  is  two.’ 

“It  was  explained  to  him  that  during  his 
absence  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  added  another 
story.  He  laughed  and  went  back  to  the 
strange  house.” 

He  used  to  tell  the  joke  on  himself  many 
times,  according  to  the  major. 

* ^ * 

Another  yarn  Major  Bittinger  relates  is  one 
Abe  told  concerning  why  his  wife  ever  mar- 
ried such  a homely  person  as  himself.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  introduced  by  Abe  and  left  in 
conversation  with  a friend  who  remarked  on 
Lincoln’s  popularity  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Illinois. 

“Yes,  he’s  quite  a favorite  ’most  every- 
where,” Mrs.  Lincoln  said.  “You  see  some 
day  he’s  going  to  be  president.  If  I hadn’t 
thought  so  I could  never  have  married  him. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  he’s  not  pretty. 
But  doesn’t  he  look  as  if  he  would  make  a 
handsome  president?” 

Major  Bittinger  was  a “cub”  reporter  for 
some  time  after  meeting  Lincoln  in  Free- 
port, before  he  “landed.”  When  he  did,  he 
accepted  a position  with  what  is  now  known 
as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Here  he 
became,  in  the  course  of  time  a political 
writer,  and  when  interest  began  to  be  centered 
about  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  who 
were  the  opposing  candidates  for  Congress 
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in  Illinois,  Bittinger  was  the  man  chosen 
by  the  Globe-Democrat  to  “cover”  the  de- 
bates. 

The  trip  to  the  scene  of  the  first  joint  de- 
bate had  to  be  made  by  steamboat.  When 
Major  Bittinger  reached  the  boat,  on  which 
he  had  taken  passage,  the  morning  after  he 
had  been  given  the  assignment,  he  found 
seventeen  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  of  St.  Louis  aboard.  All  of  these  men 
were  rapidly  becoming  ardent  Lincoln  sup- 
porters, but  none  had  ever  shaken  hands  with 
the  great  “ railsplittcr.” 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  in  Alton,  Illinois, 
it  was  learned  that  Lincoln  was  not  in.  The 
clerk  said  he  was  expected  shortly,  though, 
and  the  men  took  seats  about  the  parlor  of 
the  hotel. 

When  Lincoln  arrived  he  looked  about  and, 
apparently  saw  no  one  whom  he  knew.  Then 
Major  Bittinger  arose. 

“Why,  hello,  John!”  Lincoln  exclaimed, 
his  eyes  brightening  up  at  sight  of  his 
friend. 

“My,  but  it  does  me  good  to  see  you. 
Come  over  where  we  can  talk.  I want  you 
to  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  John.  Where 
have  you  been  so  long?  And  why  haven’t 
you  been  over  to  see  me?”  continued  Lincoln. 
He  had  hardly  noticed  the  others  in  his  joy 
at  finding  his  friend  once  more. 

VI  aj  or  Bittinger  introduced  the  men  and 
many  were  the  tales  of  his  friendship  with 
Lincoln  they  told  on  returning  to  St. 
Louis. 

“Hearing  Douglas  speak  that  day  we 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  Lincoln,”  Major 
Bittinger  declares.  “Then  we  heard  Lincoln 
talk  and  we  knew  our  fears  had  been  ground- 
less.” 

That  Lincoln  was  stubborn  as  a mule 
when  he  considered  himself  in  the  right,  few 
of  his  biographers  deny.  This  same  spirit 
is  what  won  him  his  way  in  life. 

Major  Bittinger  aptly  illustrates  this  trait 
of  Lincoln’s  character  by  telling  a story 
Lincoln  had  often  related  to  him. 

“Lincoln  was  a lawyer  practicing  in  the 
Illinois  circuits  at  the  time.  He  and  a judge 
once  joked  each  other  about  horse  trades. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  two 
agreed  to  meet  at  a designated  hour  the  next 
day  to  make  a trade.  The  horses  up  to  the 
hour  of  the  trade  were  to  be  unseen.  There 
was  to  be  no  withdrawing  from  the  agree- 
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ment  under  forfeiture  of  $25.  A few  friends 
had  heard  the  bet  made,  and  passed  the  word 
around.  As  a result,  quite  a crowd  was  on 
hand  to  witness  the  exchange. 

“The  judge  came  up  first,  leading  about 
the  worst  looking  animal  he  had  been  able  to 
find.  Where  he  had  ‘discovered’  it  no  one 
ever  knew.  He  had  not  been  at  the  appointed 
place  but  a few  minutes  when  Lincoln  came 
up,  carrying  a wooden  saw-horse  on  his 
shoulders. 

“The  crowd  which  had  gathered  was 
hilarious  at  the  sight.  This  w?as  greatly 
augmented  when  Lincoln  sat  down  on  his 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  FORT  SUMTER  IN  RUINS 
After  the  bombardment  during  the  Civil  War 


saw-horse,  critically  surveyed  the  judge’s 
imitation,  and  exclaimed: 

“‘Well,  judge,  I must  say,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I ever  got  the  worst  of  a horse 
trade.’” 

* ^ ^ 

A great  man,  tender  of  heart,  strong  of 
nerve,  of  boundless  patience  and  broadest 
sympathy,  with  no  motive  apart  from  his 
country,  he  could  receive  counsel  from  a 
child  and  give  counsel  to  a sage.  The  simple 
approached  him  with  ease,  and  the  learned 
approached  him  with  deference.  Take  him 
for  all  in  all,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of 
the  noblest,  wisest  and  best  men  I ever 
knew. — Fred  Douglass. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  LINCOLN 

(Written  in  May,  1865) 

By  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR 

Now  must  the  storied  Potomac 
Laurels  forever  divide; 

Now  to  the  Sangamon  fameless 
Give  of  its  century’s  pride; 
Sangamon,  stream  of  the  prairies, 
Placidly  westward  that  flows, 

Far  in  whose  city  of  silence 

Calm  he  has  sought  his  repose. 

Over  our  Washington’s  river 
Sunrise  beams  rosy  and  fair; 

Sunset  on  Sangamon  fairer — 

Father  and  martyr  lies  there. 

Kings  under  pyramids  slumber, 

Sealed  in  the  Libyan  sands; 

Princes  in  gorgeous  cathedrals, 

Decked  with  the  spoil  of  the  lands; 
Kinglier,  princelier  sleeps  he, 

Couched  ’mid  the  prairies  serene, 
Only  the  turf  and  the  willow 
Him  and  God’s  heaven  between; 
Temple  nor  column  to  cumber 
Verdure  and  bloom  of  the  sod — 

So  in  the  vale  by  Beth-peor 
Moses  was  buried  of  God. 

Break  into  blossom,  O prairies, 

Snowy  and  golden  and  red! 

Peers  of  the  Palestine  lilies 
Heap  for  your  glorious  dead! 

Roses  as  fair  as  of  Sharon, 

Branches  as  stately  as  palm, 

Odors  as  rich  as  the  spices — 

Cassia  and  aloes  and  balm — 

Mary  the  loved  and  Salome, 

All  with  a gracious  accord, 

Ere  the  first  glow  of  the  morning 
Brought  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lord! 

Wind  of  the  west!  breathe  around  him 
Soft  as  the  saddened  air’s  sigh, 
When  to  the  summit  of  Pisgah 
Moses  had  journeyed  to  die; 

Clear  as  its  anthem  Jhat  floated 
Wide  o’er  the  Moabite  plain, 

Low  with  the  wail  of  the  people 
Blending  its  burdened  refrain; 

Rarer,  O wind!  and  diviner — 

Sweet  as  the  breeze  that  went  by, 
When,  over  Olivet’s  mountain, 

Jesus  was  lost  in  the  sky. 


Not  for  thy  sheaves  nor  savannas 
Crown  we  thee,  proud  Illinois! 

Here  in  his  grave  is  thy  grandeur; 

Born  of  his  sorrow  thy  joy. 

Only  the  tomb  by  Mount  Zion, 

Hewn  for  the  Lord,  do  we  hold 
Dearer  than  his  in  thy  prairies 
Girdled  with  harvests  of  gold! 

Still  for  the  world  through  the  ages 
Wreathing  with  glory  his  brow, 

He  shall  be  Liberty’s  Saviour; 

Freedom’s  Jerusalem  thou! 

5^  ^ 

AS  SEEN  BY  SOLDIER  BOYS 

By  W.  H.  BECK 

AS  to  Lincoln,  personally,  I know  but  little. 

L I was  a soldier  boy  in  the  war,  and 
was  at  a White  House  reception  in  1864. 
However,  this  occasion  is  too  dim  a memory 
for  me  to  describe.  I saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when 
he  reviewed  Humphrey’s  Third  Division  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  of  Hooker’s  Army,  of  which 
my  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  a pari, 
near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  He  wore  on 
this  occasion  a Prince  Albert  coat  and  high 
hat,  and  rode  along  the  files  of  soldiers  on 
horseback.  His  worn,  tired  look  and  his 
whole  attitude  impressed  me  painfully — it 
was  as  if  he  took  no  interest  nor  delight  in 
the  review,  but  was  simply  -going  through 
his  part  in  a perfunctory  way.  When  next 
I looked  on  Lincoln’s  face  he  had  found 
peace;  his  body  was  in  the  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg, on  its  way  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  I 
was  then  in  the  United  States  quartermaster’s 
department  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  went,  with  many  thousands,  to  pay  the 
last  respects  to  the  martyred  president. 

ijc  ^ 

The  true  representative  of  this  continent, 
an  entirely  public  man,  father  of  his  country, 
the  pulse  of  twenty  million  throbbing  in  his 
heart,  the  thought  of  their  mind  articulated 
by  his  tongue.—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

* * 

Of  all  the  men  I ever  met  he  seems  to  pos- 
sess more  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  com- 
bined with  goodness,  than  any  other. — II  . T. 
S hernia)!. 
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A WAR-TIME  SCENE  ON  A SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  — UNDER  GUARD  OF  FEDERAL 

TROOPS  AND  •MAMMY” 


dark  moons,  as  is  shown  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  early  practice  of 
law.  A murder  was  committed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village,  and  the  son  of  the  sur- 
veyor’s wife  was  arrested  on  suspicion  from 
the  testimony  of  an  “eye  witness.’’  In  the 
meantime  Lincoln  had  swung  out  his  shingle 
as  a lawyer,  at  Springfield,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion nobly  did  he  prove  that  the  kindness  of 
the  surveyor  was  not  forgotten  by  the  student 
who  read  Blackstone  by  the  moonlight. 

He  went  to  the  jail  and  questioned  the 
young  prisoner,  who  asserted  his  innocence, 
and  Lincoln  took  up  the  case. 


light  night  when  the  almanac  proves  that  it 
was  the  dark  of  the  moon.” 

A verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered. 
During  the  campaign  of  1860  I remember 
seeing  Lincoln  in  Springfield,  walking  up 
the  street  toward  the  State  House.  As  he 
swung  open  the  iron  gate  and  passed  through, 
I went  up  to  him  and  shook  his  long  bony 
hand.  Two  strangers  were  standing  near 
the  gate,  and  as  we  walked  along  one  of 
them  said,  with  a sneer,  so  that  Lincoln 
could  hear  it:  “Could  you  conceive  of  such 

a'  man  as  president  of  the  United  States?” 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  straight  on,  looking 


One  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Lincoln  whom  I have  met  is  Daniel  W.  Ayers  of  Philadelphia,  aged  ninety-four 
years.  He  was  in  early  manhood  a friend  of  “Abe  ” Lincoln,  has  voted  for  every  president  since  1836,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  them;  but  of  Lincoln  in  particular  he  is  never  tired  of  talking. — Editor. 


FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

By  DANIEL  W.  AYERS 

HOW  well  I remember  when  Lincoln  lived 
at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  carrying  the  chain 
for  a surveyor’s  party  and  working  for 
seventy-five  cents  a day.  The  surveyor’s  wife 
told  me  that  she  often  saw  him  studying 
at  night,  seated  on  the  cellar  door,  reading 
Blackstone  often  until  midnight  by  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

Lincoln  always  took  note  of  the  light  and 


At  the  trial  the  witness  swore  that  he 
saw  the  murder  committed. 

“Might  you  not  be  mistaken?”  asked 
Lincoln.  “A  dim  light  is  deceptive,  and  it 
was  a dark  night.” 

The  witness  hastened  to  reiterate  that 
it  was  bright  moonlight,  whereupon  Lincoln 
promptly  pulled  from  among  his  books  an 
almanac,  and  said  calmly: 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
plea,  for  no  jury  can  place  any  reliance  on 
a witness  who  will  swear  that  it  was  a moon- 
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A TYPICAL  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH 

Showing  headquarters  of  a New  Hampshire  regiment  after  one  of  the  tragic  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
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neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  He  was  often 
sneered  at  on  account  of  his  appearance,  and 
even  to  his  friends  he  did  not  look  quite 
right  for  a president  of  a great  nation.  In 
those  days  the  full  measure  of  his  great  char- 
acter was  not  appreciated,  and  the  shambling, 
gaunt  figure  returning  to  the  little  home 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  Street  was  looked 
upon  only  as  Lincoln.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  “wide-awake  clubs”  in  the  cam- 
paign did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  elected, 
but  they  reckoned  not  in  the  heart-love 
of  the  people.  He  was  loved  as  no  public 
man  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

* * * 

AT  A LINCOLN  RECEPTION 

By  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR 

IN  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  war 
I was  in  Washington  with  my  brother, 
the  late  John  C.  Proctor  of  Illinois,  and  a 
party  of  friends  from  New  York.  We  had 
arranged  to  call  upon  the  President  during 
his  reception  evening,  but  that  day  the  city 
rang  with  the  news  of  a serious  disaster  to 
.the  Union  army;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
people  talking  in  excited  groups,  and  all 
was  gloom  and  foreboding.  It  seemed  doubt- 
ful if  it  was  best  to  make  the  call,  but  re- 
membering that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of 
storm  and  stress,  sought  always  to  meet  the 
social  requirements  of  his  high  office,  we  kept 
our  appointment  and  found  him  ready  to 
receive  visitors. 

He  was  in  the  Red  room,  and  his  towering, 
slightly  stooping  form  as  he  leaned  against 
the  grand  piano  that  faced  the  door  appeared 
of  heroic  mold.  Speaking  with  us  pleasantly, 
he  made  no  allusion  to  the  disastrous  news, 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that,  while  he  stood 
there  with  courteous  greetings,  he  was  al- 
most oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  and  that 
heart  and  soul  were  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  country’s  peril.  It  was  my  first  view  of 
him,  and  I have  never  forgotten  the  infinite 
dignity  of  his  presence  that  evening  and  the 
melancholy,  far-off  look  in  his  eyes — a dig- 
nity and  elevation  quite  beyond  and  above 
what  any  mere  manly  beauty  could  give. 
As  I watched  him  I thought  no  words  could 
better  describe  him  than  these:  “A  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

There  was  little  conversation,  but  one 
of  the  party  remarked,  “I  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, you  are  able  to  sleep,  notwithstanding 
your  heavy  burdens.” 

At  that  moment  General  , “just 

from  the  front,”  was  ushered  into  the  room 
— a short,  stout  man  in  uniform,  with  a 
blustering,  pompous  manner  as  if  he  thought 
the  whole  army  was  centered  in  himself.  He 
heard  the  remark,  and  immediately  added 
in  a bold,  confident  tone,  “I  presume,  Mr. 
President,  you  sleep  as  much  as  the  private 
soldiers  on  the  Rappahannock.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  looked  down  upon  him  with 
a loftiness  which  was  almost  scorn,  and  said 


A GOOD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN 

Showing  his  little  son  Tad 


slowly  and  distinctly,  and  with  indescribable 
pathos: 

11  For  that  matter , Sir,  I would  gladly 
change  places  with  the  poorest  soldier  in  the 
ranks!”  and  turned  away  with  the  far-off 
look  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Every- 
one was  impressed  with  the  beautiful  solem- 
nity of  the  moment.  Even  the  pompous 
General  felt  it,  for  without  a word  he  retreated 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

We  soon  made  our  own  adieus,  but  the 
glimpse  we  had  had  of  the  great  President 
was  so  sad  and  tender  that  the  brief  interview 
has  remained  a treasured  memory. 
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LINCOLN’S  PROPOSAL 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  offer  of  mar- 
riage was  a very  curious  one,  and, 
singularly,  has  but  recently  come  to  light. 
Numerous  as  his  biographers  have  been,  and 
closely  as  they  have  gleaned  for  new  facts  and 
materials,  it  was  left  for  the  latest  one,  Mr. 
Jesse  Welk  of  Greencastle  to  discover  this 
unique  and  characteristic  production  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  almost  untutored  mind.  The  letter 
is  one  of  several  written,  presumably,  to  the 
lady  he  afterward  married.  Addressed  to 
“My  dear  Mary,”  it  reads  as  follows: — 

You  must  know  that  I cannot  see  you  or 
think  of  you  with  entire  indifference;  and  yet 


THE  CHAIR  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  SAT  WHEN 
ASSASSINATED  AT  FORD’S  THEATER 


it  may  be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to 
what  my  real  feelings  toward  you  are.  If 
I knew  that  you  were  not,  I should  not  trouble 
you  with  this  letter.  Perhaps  any  other  man 
would  know  enough  without  further  informa- 
tion, but  I consider  it  my  peculiar  right  to 
plead  ignorance  and  your  bounden  duty  to 
allow  the  plea.  I want  in  all  cases  to  do 
right,  and  most  particularly  so  in  all  cases 
with  women.  I want  at  this  particular  time 
more  than  anything  else  to  do  right  with  you, 
and  if  I knew  it  would  be  doing  right,  as  I 
rather  suspect  it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I 
would  do  it.  And  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  matter  as  plain  as  possible  I now  say  you 
can  drop  the  subject,  dismiss  your  thoughts — 
if  you  ever  had  any — from  me  forever,  and 
leave  this  letter  unanswered  without  calling 
forth  one  accusing  murmur  from  me.  And 


I will  even  go  further  and  say  that  if  it  will 
add  anything  to  your  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  to  do  so,  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  you 
should.  Do  not  understand  by  this  that  I 
wish  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I mean  no 
such  thing.  What  I do  wish  is  that  our 
further  acquaintance  should  depend  upon 
yourself.  If  such  further  acquaintance  would 
contribute  nothing  to  your  happiness,  I am 
sure  it  would  not  to  mine.  If  you  feel  your- 
self in  any  degree  bound  to  me,  I am  now 
willing  to  release  you,  provided  you  wash  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I can  be  con  - 
vinced that  it  will  in  any  degree  add  to  your 
happiness.  This,  indeed,  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  me.  Nothing  would  make  me  more 
miserable  than  to  believe  you  miserable; 
nothing  more  happy  than  to  know  you  were 
so.  In  what  I have  now  said  I cannot  be 
misunderstood;  and  to  make  myself  under- 
stood is  the  only  object  of  this  letter.  If  it 
suits  you  best  not  to  answer  this,  farewell. 
A long  life  and  a merry  one  attend  you.  But 
if  you  conclude  to  write  back,  speak  as  plainly 
as  I do.  There  can  be  neither  harm  nor 
danger  in  saying  to  me  anything  you  think, 
just  in  the  manner  you  think  it. 

Your  friend,  Lincoln. 

Probably  this  is  the  queerest  love  letter  on 
record  and  the  most  remarkable  offer  of 
marriage  ever  made.  It  is  a love  letter  with- 
out a word  of  love,  and  a proposal  of  marriage 
that  does  not  propose. 

Jjc  5^  ^ 

I have  always  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  amiable,  simple  and  honest  traits  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  life.  I believe  that,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  he  was,  next  to  Washing- 
ton, the  greatest  instrument  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  the 
country;  and  this  was  brought  about  chiefly 
through  his  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  of  his  country. — Peter  Cooper. 

4=  * 

No  admirer  who  speaks  in  his  praise  must 
pause  to  conceal  a stain  upon  his  good  name. 
No  true  man  falters  in  his  affection  at  the 
remembrance  of  any  mean  action  or  little- 
ness in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  The  purity  of 
his  reputation  ennobles  every  incident  of  his 
career  and  gives  significance  to  all  the  events 
of  his  past. — W.  D.  Howells. 
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A BATTLEFIELD  CANE 

By  W.  C.  PREDIGO 

FROM  the  War  Department  comes  no- 
tice of  an  interesting  relic  formerly  the 
property  of  President  Lincoln.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  his  memorable  visit  to  Gettys- 
burg the  President  cut  with  his  own  hands 
a cane,  which  he  afterward  presented  to  his 
war  secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  whom 
it  was  naturally  highly  prized. 

This  cane  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Jahncke,  president  of  the  Jahncke  Navi- 
gation Company  of  New  Orleans,  who 
married  a granddaughter  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton. It  has  a gold  top  with  an  engraved  in- 
scription, which  was  probably  placed  on  the 
treasured  souvenir  by  Secretary  Stanton,  by 
whose  family  it  has  been  carefully  preserved. 
As  might  be  expected  of  anything  selected 
by  Lincoln,  it  is  strong  and  solid,  somewhat 
of  “a  big  stick”  in  appearance,  and  prom- 
ises to  survive  many  more  generations  of 
owners. 

ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG 

FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  h’ve.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in 
a larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 


we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. — Address  of  President  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  Nov.  19,  1863. 

* =jj  * 

TOM  TAYLOR’S  TRIBUTE 

TOM  TAYLOR  of  the  London  Punch 
wrote  the  following  lines  after  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  following  close  upon  the  bitter 


THE  BOX  WHICH  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 
OCCUPIED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS 
ASSASSINATION 


cartoons  of  the  martyred  President  which 
he  had  published:— 

“Beside  this  corpse,  which  bears  for  wind- 
ing sheet 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear 
anew; 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

“Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my 
sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a true  bom  king  of 
men.” 

He  ^ 

He  represented  the  goodness  of  greatness 
and  the  greatness  of  goodness.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

From  a photograph  made  by  Brady  in  New  York  City  in  the  forenoon  of  the  27th  of  February,  1860.  Lincoln  made 
his  grea’  Cooper  Institute  speech  in  the  evening,  and  the  picture  is  named  after  that  building.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Lincoln  often  said  that  this  portrait  and  the  speech  had  much  to  do  in  making  him  President,  but  no  confirmation  of 
this  has  been  found.  It  is  the  first  standing  portrait  ever  made  of  Lincoln,  and  was  used  for  campaign  purpose  in 
1860.  It  is  not  known  that  either  the  original  negative  or  a copy  from  it  is  in  existence,  though  there  are  several 
enlarged  copies  owned  by  Lincoln  collectors  After  the  election  of  1860,  the  picture  passed  completely  out  of  sight, 
its  first  appearance  after  that  time  being  in  Colonel  McClure’s’  “ Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times,”  in  1886.  Though 
one  of  the  most  valuable  representations  of  “The  First  American,”  and  in  some  respects  the  best,  it  has  never  been 
ranked  by  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  Lincoln  portraits  as  one  of  the  dozen  chosen  great  portraits. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  leaves  for  America’s 
history  and  biography,  so  far,  not  only  its 
most  dramatic  reminiscence — he  leaves,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greatest,  best,  most  character- 
istic, artistic  and  moral  personality.  * * * 
Honesty,  goodness,  shrewdness,  conscience, 


head,  an  aureole  that  will  remain  and  will 
grow  brighter  through  time,  while  history  lives, 
and  love  of  country  lasts. — Walt  Whitman. 
; As  a child,  in  a dark  night,  on  a rugged 
way,  catches  hold  of  the  hand  of  its  father 
for  guidance  and  support,  Lincoln  clung 
fast  to  the  hand  of  the  people,  and  moved 
calmly  through  the  gloom. — George  Bancroft. 


THE  LINCOLN  HOUSE  IN  TAUNTON 

The  Ta'mton  Lincoln  family  tradition  concerning  Lincoln’s  grandfather,  Abraham,  runs  like  this:  Just  before 
the  brer  dag  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  young  Abraham  had  a warm  discussion  with  a royalist  neighbor  in  re- 
gard to  tne  political  duties  of  a true  son  of  New  England,  favoring  warmly  the  idea  of  independence.  Words  became 
hotter  as  the  talk  continued,  and  finally  young  Abe  struck  his  antagonist.  This  little  affair  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
liis  father,  and  lie,  disapproving  of  such  conduct,  at  once  proceeded  to  give  his  hot-headed  heir  an  “old-fashioned  dress- 
ing down.”  When  breakfast  was  ready  the  next  morning,  there  was  no  son  to  hear  the  accustomed  grace  or  eat  the 
Johnny-cake.  Not  until  many  years  after  did  word  come  to  Taunton  that  the  absent  sire  of  an  eventual  President  had 
been  in  Pennsylvania,  and  gone  to  Virginia.  Somewhere  about  1880,  it  became  known  that  he  was  eventually  killed 
by  an  Indian  in  Kentucky,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  now  universally 
loved  Abraham  Lincoln.  Near  relatives  of  the  Taunton  Abraham  have  lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  others  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  some  of  whom  served  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Lincoln  Historical 
Genealogical  Associaton  is  one  of  if  not  the  most  active  bodies  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  in  their  hands 
• the  true  history  of  their  greatest  ancestor  is  sure  to  recieve  its  fullest  care. 


and  (a  new  virtue,  unknown  to  other  lands, 
and  hardly  yet  really  known  here,  but  the 
foundation  and  the  tie  of  all  as  the  future 
will  grandly  develop)  unionism  in  its  truest 
and  amplest  sense,  formed  the  hard-pan  of 
his  character.  These  he  sealed  with  his  life. 
The  tragic  splendor  of  his  death,  purging, 
illuminating  all,  throws  round  his  form,  his 


I doubt  whether  man,  woman  or  child, 
white  or  black,  bond  or  free,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  ever  accosted,  or  reached  forth  a 
hand  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  detected  in 
his  countenance  or  manner,  any  repugnance 
or  shrinking  from  the  proffered  contact,  any 
assumption  of  superiority  or  betrayal  of 
disdain. — Horace  Greeley. 
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Dead,  he  speaks  to  men  who  now  willingly 
hear  what  before  they  refused  to  listen  to. 
Now  his  simple  and  weighty  words  will  be 
gathered  like  those  of  Washington,  and  your 
children,  and  children’s  children,  shall  be 
taught  to  ponder  the  simplicity  and  deep 
wisdom  of  utterances  which  in  their  time 
passed  in  party  heat,  as  idle  words.  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall 
rest,  a sacred  treasure  to  myriads  who  shall 
pilgrim  to  that  shrine  to  kindle  anew  their 
zeal  and  patriotism.  Ye  winds,  that  move 
over  the  mighty  places  of  the  West,  chant 
his  requiem!  Ye  people,  behold  a martyr 
whose  blood,  as  so  many  articulate  words, 
pleads  for  fidelity,  for  law,  for  liberty. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  genius  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  his  daily  life  he  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  leader  we  could  have  had  in 
the  crisis  of  our  National  Life.  He  was  a 
great  leader,  because  to  his  common  sense 
was  added  the  gift  of  imagination. — Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

Whatever  is  remembered  or  whatever 
lost,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  state- 
craft that  history  has  ever  known,  was  also 
one  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  servants 
of  Almighty  God  who  has  ever  sat  in  the 
'high  places  of  the  world. — James  G.  Blaine. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  uplifting  influences 
of  free  government  and  that  by  giving  all  a 
chance  we  could  get  higher  average  results 
for  the  people  than  when  governments  are 
exclusive  and  opportunities  are  limited  to  the 
few. — William  McKinley. 

The  weary  form,  that  rested  not, 

Save  in  a martyr’s  grave; 

The  care-worn  face  that  none  forgot, 
Turned  to  the  kneeling  slave. 

We  rest  in  peace,  where  his  sad  eyes 
Saw  perils,  strife  and  pain; 

His  was  the  awful  sacrifice, 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

— John  G.  Whittier. 

Lincoln — the  statesman,  the  emancipator, 
the  martyr,  whose  services  to  his  country  will 
be  remembered  with  those  of  Washington. — 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world 
has  ever  seen. — Edwin  M.  Stanton. 


A man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism, 
unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to  his 
enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he 
proved  to  be  the  man  above  all  others,  for 
the  great  struggle  through  'which  this  nation 
had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  family 
of  nations.  His  fame  will  grow  brighter  as 
time  passes  and  his  great  work  is  better  under- 
stood.— U.  S.  Grant. 

He  was  a patriot  and  a wise  man.  The 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  American  republican 
system  controlled  his  mind  and  dictated  his 
action.  His  wisdom  carried  the  United 
States  safely  through  the  war  of  secession 
and  abolished  slavery.  His  death  was  a 
calamity  for  the  country,  but  it  left  his  fame 
without  a fault  or  criticism.  — Charles  A. 
Dana. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  greatness  and  worth  lay 
in  his  simple  manhood.  So  that  the  excuse 
we  offer  for  the  faults  and  failings  of  some 
great  men — “They  are  only  human” — was  the 
very  crown  of  his  excellence.  He  was  a 
whole  man,  human  to  the  core  of  his  heart. — 
Robert  Collyer. 

He  was  one  whom  responsibility  educated, 
and  he  showed  himself  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  duty  as  year  after  year  laid  on  him 
ever  fresh  burden.  God-given  and  God-led 
and  sustained,  we  must  ever  believe  him. — 
Wendell  Phillips. 

President  Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address” 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  high-water 
mark  of  American  oratory.  It  proves  what 
so  many  have  not  discovered,  that  the  highest 
eloquence  is  simple. — Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson. 

Heroic  soul,  in  homely  garb  half  hid, 

Sincere,  sagacious,  melancholy,  quaint; 
What  he  endured,  no  less  than  what  he  did, 

Has  reared  his  monument  and  crowned  him 
saint.  — J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

At  the  feet  of  Almighty, 

Lay  this  gift  sincere; 

Of  a purpose  weighty,  and  a record  clear. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  life  of  President  Lincoln  was  written 
in  imperishable  characters  in  the  history  of 
the  great  American  Republic. — John  Bright 
of  England. 

A man  of  destiny,  with  character  made  and 
moulded  by  divine  power  to  save  a Nation 
from  perdition. — William  H.  Savard. 


